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A FEW EVERGREENS 


Picea omorika: The Serbian spruce is noted for its excellent dark 
green foliage and its pyramidal upright habit of growth. The foliage 
is dense and the branches, particularly on older specimens, are often 
drooping, adding considerably to the beauty of the tree. It might be 
said that this is the best of the spruces for ornamental planting, and, 
fortunately, it is now becoming available in many nurseries in the 
eastern United States. 

It was introduced into this country by the Arnold Arboretum in 
1881, when seed was sent here by Dr. Carl Bolle of Berlin. It has 
formed large forests in southeastern Europe, and in this country it 
should be used much more than it is in ornamental plantings, par- 
ticularly as a specimen tree. 

Picea orientalis: Another excellent spruce for ornamental planting 
is the Oriental spruce, valued for its dark green foliage and dense 
pyramidal habit of growth. Its needles are only one half as long as 
those of P.omorika. In the Arboretum this tree is unfortunately at- 
tacked by borers which often kill the central leader. Since it is best 
grown as a single leader tree, this trouble is often serious. 

Both of these species are rather slow growing, but have great pos- 
sibilities in ornamental work. They are considerably more valuable 
to us than either the Norway spruce or the Colorado blue spruce. 

Ten years ago, the following statement was published in this Bulle- 
tin concerning these last mentioned trees, and it is certainly true today. 

‘Unfortunately the two Spruce trees which for years have been and 
are still generally planted in the northeastern part of the country, the 
so-called Norway Spruce of Europe (Picea Abies or P. excelsa) and the 


Rocky Mountain Blue Spruce (Picea pungens) from Colorado and east- 
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ern Utah to northern New Mexico and Wyoming, have not proved 
successful in the eastern states. Fifty or sixty years ago the Norway 
Spruce was very generally planted in southern New England where, 
however, it commences to fail at the top when about thirty years old 
and soon becomes ragged and unsightly, the leading shoot dying or 
failing to make a satisfactory growth and all the upper part of the 
tree gradually becoming thin, with the result that there is hardly a 
park or country place in New England where the sad spectacle of such 
half-dead trees cannot be seen. Easily raised from seed which is read- 
ily obtained, young plants grow rapidly, and they are therefore prof- 
itable plants for nurserymen to handle; and the public, in spite of 
the American experience with this tree, continues to buy it. In some 
of the states it is raised by state agencies and given away or sold at 
a nominal price, or is planted by the state in reforesting operations. 
Perhaps no other species of Pinaceae has produced so many dwarf 
forms and some of these are handsome and interesting plants. 

““The Colorado Blue Spruce is still one of the most popular conifers 
in the northern United States where it is propagated and planted in 
immense numbers in spite of the fact that it early loses its value as 
an ornamental tree. It is very hardy, is easily raised and grows rapid- 
ly. The young plants are of good shape and dense habit, their lower 
branches resting on the ground. For the nurseryman the Blue Spruce 
has everything to recommend it; the easy germination of the seeds, 
quick growth and unusual beauty of the young plants lead to the cer- 
tainty of a quick sale. To a planter looking for something more im- 
portant than a plant for a city garden or a small suburban yard this 
tree has certainly proved a failure. This is not surprising for Picea 
pungens growing in small groves near streams in the valleys of the 
Rocky Mountains long before it attains its full size is a thin, scraggy, 
miserable looking tree with a few short branches near the top of the 
stem. This tree was discovered in 1862 and was planted the following 
year in the Harvard Botanic Garden.’’* ; 

“There is a plant in the Arboretum over sixty years old, and it is 
kept here as a warning for planters who are deceived by the beauty 
of young plants. ; 

Cedrus libani: The Cedar of Lebanon has had an interesting his- 
tory at the Arboretum. It shows clearly how much it pays to make a 
selection of seed from hardy sources, particularly of a species which 
may prove tender. Prior to 1902, the Arboretum had repeatedly tried 
to grow this interesting tree, so rich in biblical history. Each time, 


though seedlings came through one or two winters, they were event- 
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ually killed. Until 1902, most of the seed has been obtained from the 
general region around Palestine. However, the species was known 
also in Asia Minor on the Anti-Taurus mountain range, far north of 
the Lebanon range in Palestine, and in a much colder climate. Pro- 
fessor Sargent, realizing the possibilities of collecting seeds from 
hardier plants, had some collected from this more rigorous habitat, 
and in the spring of 1902 they yielded a large number of seedlings. 
Since that time, all have proved perfectly hardy, even in the most 
severe winters and themselves have yielded hardy seedlings. They 
have suffered neither from drought nor cold, except for occasional leaf 
burning. However, a few have been lost in transplanting, since they 
are unusually hard to move. Some of these trees in the Arboretum 
are now almost forty feet high. They are living examples of the suc- 
cessful use of geographic studies in the selection of seed sources. The 
Arboretum takes pride in being able to claim the credit for introduc- 
ing this exotic tree into the northeastern part of the United States 
where previously it would not grow. 

Thuja plicata: In the coastal region of the northwestern states and 
British Columbia, the Giant Arborvitae grows to great size and is one 
of the most important timber trees in North America. Fortunately, 
it ranges eastward to Idaho and northern Montana, a region which is 
very cold. Seed collected from this locality yields seedlings which 
prove hardy in Massachusetts and northwestern New York state. It 
is the largest and handsomest of the arborvitaes, its foliage having a 
peculiar shining lustre which is outstanding. Another important point 
in its favor is that in the winter, its foliage does not turn a dead brown 
as does that of most of the other arborvitaes. Rather, it turns a good 
bronze color, which is held a-greater part of the winter. Plants of the 
Giant Arborvitae, grown from hardy parents, are a most valuable as- 
set to any garden in the winter time. 

Sciadopitys verticillata: In 1928, E.H. Wilson wrote of this plant 
as follows: “‘The Japanese Umbrella Pine is among the most notable 
conifers that can be grown in the climate of Massachusetts. It is of 
dense, pyramidal habit with ascending-spreading branches. The leaves 
are borne in clusters around the stem, one tier above another, suggest- 
ing a parasol, hence its common name. They unfold bright green but 
soon change to black-green and remain so throughout the winter. The 
strap-shaped leaves, each from 3 to 4 inches long, are thick and leath- 
ery in texture with a white line on the under side. It likes a cool sit- 
uation and good soil and would appear to thrive better in New England 
than in the British Isles. There are several fine specimens here and 
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there in Massachusetts, notably in Newburyport. By the old regime 
in Japan, this was one of the seven famous trees, the illegitimate fel- 
ling of which was a capital offence. The wood is white, fragrant, very 
durable in water, and is used much in Japan for making bathtubs and 
small boats. Like certain other trees it does not grow old gracefully, 
and in the adult tree with its narrow, often spear-shaped, crown it is 
hard to recognize the stately ornamental plant we know in gardens. 
A monotype, it is confined mainly to the mountains of central Japan, 
being very abundant on Koyasan, a mountain not far distant from the 
ancient capital of Nara. The Umbrella Pine is easily raised from seeds 
but grows slowly. No other form of propagation is known, but on ac- 
count of its great hardiness and distinct appearance nurserymen ought 
to raise it in quantity. It was one of the plants introduced into Amer- 
ica by Dr. G. R. Hall in 1862.’’ 


Donatp Wyman 


These Bulletins will now be discontinued until the spring of next 
year. 


Those who have not yet renewed their subscriptions for 1937 
should do so at once. Recent subscribers for 1936 will automati- 
cally receive the Buiietin for 1937, since 1936 issues are exhausted. 


The subscription price to this Bulletin is $1.00 a year. 
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Synonyms are in italic; illustrations in bold face type. 


Acanthopanax pentaphyllum, 66 


— ricinifolius, 66 

—— Sieboldianus, 66 
Actinidia arguta, 79 
Ailanthus, 3, 79 

— altissima, 79 

-— — erythrocarpa, 79 
Albizzia julibrissin rosea, 64 
** Alternate bearing,’ 71 
Amelanchier canadensis, 33 
— grandiflora, 34 

— — rubescens, 34 

— laevis, 34 

— oblongifolia, 34 

— spicata, 34 
Ammonium sulphate, 5 
Ammophos, 5 
Andromeda, Japanese, 27 
—, Mountain, 27 
Aphids, Spruce-gall, 10 
Apples, 9, 11 
Arborvitae, 85. 

=—, Giant, 93 

Aronia, 82 

Arsenate of lead, 11 
Autumn color, 83-91 
Azalea, Flame, 51 

—, Swamp, 51 
Sweet, ol 

Baeccbaris halimifolia, 79 
Beech, American, 86 
Berberis, 79 


— dictyophylla albicaulis, 79 
— Gilgiana, 79 

— koreana, 79 

— Thunbergii, 79 
Bignonia radicans, 67 
Bittersweet, 71, 79 

—, American, 79 

—, Oriental, 79 
Blackberry, 82 
Bretschneider, Emil, 28 
Bridalwreath, 34 
Campsis chinensis, 67 

— grandiflora, 67-68 

== loa, O7 

— — “Madame Galen,’ 
— radicans, 67, 68 

— Tagliabuana, 67 


+) 


67 


Canker-worms, 10 

Cedar of Lebanon, 92, 93 
Cedrus libani, 92, 93 
Celastrus, 79, 81 
Chaenomeles japonica, 32 
Cherry, Cornelian, 26 

—, Cornelian, Japanese, 26 
—-, Karly Japanese, 31 

—, Japanese Blooming period, 


26 


=, Naden, 32 

a Sarcenteol 

==, Vos ming, o! 

Chun, W.Y., 54 

Citrus canker in Florida, i6 
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lematis, 68, 81 


— Jackmanni, 68 


— paniculata, 68, 69, 70, 82 


—, Scarlet, 69 


Clerodendron trichotomum, 81 


Cornus alternifolia, 81 


— texensis, 69 
virginiana, 69 
Vitalba, 69 


- controversa, 81 


— florida, 55, 81 


——— THN, OXG) 
— officinalis, 26 


Corylopsis glabrescens, 28 


— Gotoana, 28 


— pauciflora, 27 


= spicata, 27 


— Veitchiana, 28 
— Willmottiae, 28 
Cotoneaster, 81, 82 


— apiculata, 81 


— foveolata, 81 


— horizontalis, 81 


— racemiflora soongorica, 81 


Crabapple, Asiatic, 36 


Plate opp. p. 74 


—, Bechtel, 37 

—, Flowering, 35, 71 
= i barkiman ws 6 

aa eae so 


—, The best flowering, 37 


Crataegus, 81, 82 


— arnoldiana, 81, 82 


— cordata, 81 


— mollis, 82 


Cydonia japonica, 32 


— Maulei, 32 


— oblonga, 32 


Daphne alpina, 26 


=— altaica, 26 


caucasica, 26 


— Cneorum, 24 
—, Kebruary, 24 
— genkwa, 24 
—=, lilaey 24 
— Mezereum, 24 
Deutzia, 62 
Diels, Ludwig, 54 
Dogwood, Flowering, 6, 55 
Dunbar, John, 40, 47 
Dutch elm disease, 15-20 
Early blooming shrubs at the 

Arboretum, 23-26 
Eilimee sti? 
—, Lancaster, 17 
— leaf-beetle, 11 
Evergreen, Rusty-colored, 12 
Kvonymus, 81 
Soon PACI CANS lO 
Fall and winter fruit, 74-77 
Fertilizer, 4-6 
Fleece vine, 69, 70 

Plate opp. p. 69 
Forsythia, 30, 60 
— intermedia primulina, 30 
—- — spectabilis, 30 
= ONES ea) 
—, Primrose, 30 
—, Showy border, 30 
Fruit, Ornamental, 71-82 
Gas, Illuminating, in the soil, 1 
Ginkgo biloba, 78, 79 
“Graft blight’’ of lilaes, 40, 43 
Hamamelis japonica, 22-25 
— — flavo-purpurascens, 24 
— — Zuccariniana, 24, 25 
— mollis, 23-25 
— vernalis, 25 
— virginiana, 23, 24 


arborea, 24 
Hedge demonstration plot, 90 
Henry, Augustine, 54 


] 


Hippophaé, 78 —, Nodding, 49 


Honeysuckle, 60, 69 —, Persian, 40, 46 

ay JaleMS (x) —, Pinnate, 49 

e-, Henry, 69 —, Propagation, 40 

—, Trumpet, 69 —, Pruning, 43 

tule ela 4: -—, Species and varieties com- 

Hydrangea petiolaris, 70 mon in American gardens, 

Ilex opaca, 79 46 

Insect control at the Arnold —, Species and varieties that 
Arboretum, 9-13 could be used more, 48 

Insect, Seale, 9, 43 —, Yunnan, 49 

Ivy, English, 68 Lime sulphur, 9 

ack.eJ. Gre 28-66 Linden, 12 

Judd, W.H., 37 Loder Rhododendron cup, 21 

Juneberries, 32 Lonicera Heckrottii, 69 

Juniper, 85 — Henryi, 69 

= FANS, SH — japonica Halliana, 69 

Kirilow, P.V., 23 — sempervirens, 69 

Lace-bug, Rhododendron, 11 Lycium halimifolium, 82 

Larch case-bearer, 10 Maclura, 78 

Laurel, Mountain, 11 Magnolia conspicua, 29 

Lemoine, Victor, 40, 47, 62 — denudata, 29 

Leopard moth, 12 —, Early blooming, 28 

Lilac, 9, 39-49 — hypoleuea, 29 

—, Blight, 43 — kobus, 28 

—, Borer, 43 — — borealis, 28 

—, Broadleaf, 48 — liliflora, 29 

—, Chinese, 40, 45 —— —— sata, CX) 

—, Common, 47 — obovata, 29 

— culture, 41 — salicifolia, 29 

—, Felty, 49 . — Soulangeana, 29 

—, ‘French hybrids,’’ 40 — — alexandrina, 29 

—, Hairy, 48 == === | amines Ae) 

—, Himalayan, 49 == Greene, AY 

—, Hungarian, 49 Stak. 25 

—, Hyacinth, 49 — stellata, 28 

—, Japanese tree, 46 — Watsoni, 29 

—, Juliana, 48 —, White Yulan, 29 

—, Komarof, 48 Mahonia, 79 

—, Late, 49 Malus, 82 

—, Littleleaf, 48 — arnoldiana, 35 
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— baceata mandshuricea, 35 
— coronaria, 37 
— floribunda, 35 
— Halliana Parkmani, 35, 36 
— hupehensis, 35 

Plate facing p. 36 
— ioensis, 37 
== == lone, BE 
— prunifolia rinki, 35 
— robusta, 37 
— Sargenti, 35, 36 
— theifera, 36 
— toringoides, 36 

Plate opp. p. 81 
Maple, 3, 11, 12, 85 
—=, Suge, SE 
Merrill, E.D., 54 
Miscible oil, 9 
Mock-Orange, 58 
Morus, 79, 82 
Mountain-ash, European, 82 
Myrica, 78 
Nemopanthus, 78 
Oak, 11, 85-86 
Painting of wounds, 3 
Peach, 9 
Philadelphus, 55 
— coronarius, 56, 58, 59, 60, 62 
— — deutziaeflorus, 59 
sae Hanus, 60 
— eymosus, 60 
— — “‘Banniére,’’ 59 
—-— ““Conquete,’” 59 
— —Inwionck 66 
— *‘Norma,’’ 59 
— — “‘Nuée Blanche,’’ 59 
——— “Rosaces59 
— floridus, 58, 59 
— gordonianus, 59 
— gegrandiflorus, 58, 59 
— hirsutus, 58 


— inodorus, 58, 59, 60 
—— IMSIoMiS.noS OD 
— bss, D8, HO) 
— Lemoinei, 60 
— — “‘Avalanche,’’ 59, 60, 62 
a me Le GUUS OU 
— — “‘Girandole,’’ 59 
—— = Imylocls, HE 
—  — ‘*Mont Blane,’’ 59 
— maximus, 56, 59 
— microphyllus, 59 
— pekinensis, 59 
— pubescens, 58, 59, 62 
— purpurascens, 59 
— purpureo-maculatus, 60 
— splendens, 59, 60, 62 
Plate, 61 
— tomentosus, 58, 59 
— virginalis, 56 
— — **Albatre,”?59 
Plate. 57 
— — “‘Argentine,’’ 58, 59 
— — ‘*Bouquet Blane,’’ 59 
— — “*Glacier,’’ 58, 59 
— — “Virginal,’’ 58,59 
— Zeyheri, 58, 59 
Photinia, 82 
Photography, Color, 54, 90 
Picea Abies, 91 
— excelsa, 91 
— omorika, 91 
Senobientalisn Olpe 92 
— pungens, 91, 92 
Pieris floribunda, 27 
— japonica, 27 
Pine, Japanese umbrella, 93,94 
Plant accessions, 37 
Plants of value for flower, but 
with ineffective fruit (cap- 
sules, pods, nuts, ete.), 78 
Plum, 9 
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Polygonum Auberti, 69, 82 
Plate opp. p. 69 

— baldschuanicum, 69 

Poplar, 3, 9 

Prunus Davidiana, 31 

— glandulosa sinensis, 34 

— mandshurica, 31 

— Sargentii, 31 

— serrulata sachalinensis, 31 

— Sieboldii, 32 

— subhirtella, 31, 33 

— === yernoiney, Si 

— triloba plena, 34 

— yedoensis, 31 

Pyracantha, 82 

Quince, 31 

—, Japanese, 26, 32 

Rhamnus Frangula, 82 


Rhododendron, 11, 27, 51-54 


— **Album elegans,” 51, 53 
— arborescens, 51 

— ealendulaceum, 51 

— carolinianum, 52 

— catawbiense, 52 


—=— ——fillloyunany, 532 


Sargent, C.S., 23, 27, 32, 54 

Sassafras, 85 

Seale, Evonymus, 9, 10 

—, Golden oak, 10 

—— ibnsrexrous\, ©) 

==, Uumanjoer, © 

—, Oyster-shell, 9 

—, Pine-leaf, 9, 10 

—, San José, 9 

cans SCUrLY, 9 

Schisandra, 78 

Schizophragma hydrangeoides, 
70 

Schmitt, L.V., 43 

Sciadopitys verticillata, 93 

Shadbush, 26, 31, 32 

Shepherdia, 78 

Shrubs, Early blooming, 23 

Silk tree, 64 

Sorbus decora, 82 

Sourwood, 85 

Spicebush, 86 

Spiraea, Early, 34 

— prunifolia plena, 34 

— Thunbergii, 34 


— dauricum mucronulatum,28 Spray material, 14 


Plate opp. p. 29 
— ““Duke of York,’*’ 52 
= Hortunei,. 02 
— lace-bug, 11 
— maximum, 52, 54 
Ree DAUTNUS) Ove 
— Smirnowii, 52 
— venustum, 52 
— viscosum, 51 
Rhus, 79 
Ribes alpinum, 78 
— fasciculatum, 78 
Rosa Wichuraiana, 70 
Rose, Memorial, 70 
Rosebay, 54 


Spraying equipment, 9 
Spruce, Colorado blue, 91, 92 
—, Norway, 91, 92 

—, Serbian, 91 

Spruce-gall aphids, 10 
Stewartia koreana, 63 

— pentagyna, 63 

— — grandiflora, 63 

— pseudocamellia, 63 

Sumac, 85 

Summer blooming shrubs, 63-66 
Sunoco oil, 12, 43 
Superphosphate, 44 

Syringa, 62 

— amurensis japonica, 46, 47 
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— chinensis, 40, 45, 46 
Plate opp. p. 44 
== == Alle, 26 
— — Saugeana, 46 
—emodi, 49 
— Henryi, 46, 48 
= — Jhnxce, 216 
— hyacinthiflora, 49 
— Josikaea, 49 
— Julianae, 48 
— Komarowi, 48 
— Meveri, 48 
— microphylla, 48 
—— oblata, 46, 48 
— — affinis, 48 
— — dilatata, 48 
— — Giraldii, 48 
— pekinensis, 46 
— persica, 40, 46 
——— ellos, 203 
— ae laciniatass46 
— pinnatifolia, 49 
— pubescens, 48 
— reflexa, 48, 49 
— rothomagensis, 40, 46 
— Sweginzowii, 49 
— tomentella, 49 
— velutina, 48 
— villosa, 46-49 
— vulgaris, 40, 46, 47 
aia CONLO. 
Plate opp. p. 41 
— yunnanensis, 49 
Tannins, 85 
Tecoma radicans, 67 
Thuja plicata, 93 


Traveler’s joy, 69 

Tree repair, 4 

— troubles, 1-7 

Tripterygium Regelii, 64-66, 

70, 82 

Plate opp. p. 64 

Trumpet creeper, 67, 68 
Plate opp. p. 69 

Tupelo, 85 

Van Houtte, Louis, 62 

Viburnum alnifolium, 82 

— eassinoides, 82 

— Mantana. 32 

— Lentago, 82 

— Sieboldii, 82 

— tomentosum, 82 

Vines with ornamental fruits, 

eG Te 

Virgin’s bower, 69 

Vitis, 79 

Washington-thorn, 81 

White pine-weevil, 12 

Willow, 3, 9 

— leaf-beetle, 11 

Wilson, E.H., 30, 49, 63 

Winter injury at the Arbore- 
tum, 38 

Wisteria, 6 

— collection, 89 

Witch-hazel, Chinese, 24 ,25 

—, Japanese, 23, 25 

—, Vernal, 23, 25 

Woody plants with ornamental 
fruits, 71-82 

Wounds, Painting of, 3 

Yew, Japanese, 71 
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